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THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  KANSAS-NEBMSKA  ACT. 


By  P.  ORMAN  RAY, 


THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  KANSAS-NPRASKA  ACT. 


The  genesis  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  act  presents  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  State  politics  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  not  a  few  problems  in  the  history  of  national 
politics. 

My  theory  of  the  genesis  of  this  important  piece  of  legislation 
stated  very  briefly  is  (1)  that  the  act  originated  in  western  condi- 
tions, particularly  in  political  conditions  in  Missouri;  (2)  that  the 
immediate  occasion  for  the  passing  of  the  act  in  1854  is  to  be  foilnd 
in  the  Missouri  senatorial  campaign  of  185^-1854,  when  Thomas  H. 
Benton  was  seeking  restoration  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  the 
place  of  David  R.  Atchison;  and  (3)  so  far  as  any  one  individual 
can  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  repeal  of  the  Misscrari  com- 
promise, that  such  circumstantial  and  direct  evidence  as  has  been 
found  points  very  strongly  to  Senator  Atchison  of  Missouri.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  never  arrive  at  a  true  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  this  celebrated  act  so  long  as  we  keep  our  eyes  glued  on  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  are  unable  to  see  the  possible  influence  of  others.^ 

No  theory  of  the  genesis  of  this  act  is  adequate  which  does  not 
explain  from  the  evidence  at  hand  two  essential  points:  (1)  Why  the 
passage  of  the  act  occurred  in  1854,  and  neither  sooner  nor  later;  and 
(2)  why  the  feature  which  repealed  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
added.  A  Kebra£^a  bill  without  repeal  of  tlie  Missouri  compromise 
might  have  passed  Congress  in  1853.  At  least  Douglas  himself  said 
in  the  Senate  in  March,  1853,  that  he  knew  there  was  a  majority  in 
favor  of  the  bill  which  had  passed  the  House,  if  only  the  bill  could 
be  brought  to  a  final  vote.  It  therefore  becomes  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  ascertain  what  had  been  happening  between  March,  1853, 
and  January,  1854,  which  resulted  in  adding  to  the  Nebraska  bill  the 
repeal  of  the  Misspux'i  compromise  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  pro- 
posed territory. 

During  ihnt  period,  and  while  Douglas  was  absent  six  mcmtlis  in 

Europe,  the  Wyandott  Indians  and  the  people  of  Iowa  and  Missouri 

'  ■  ■ ' '  .  -  .1  111  1 1     II   — — 

1  This  theory,  together  with  the  evidttiee  npon  which  it  la  based,  is  ^borated  fa  my 
book,  The  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise :  Its  Origin  and  4nfliorriiltf,  devtiud* 
Tbe  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  1909 ;  hereafter  cited  aa  fiay. 
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had  become  intensely  and  actively  interested  in  the  organization  of 
Nebraska  Territory,  m  the  consfcmcfcion  of  a  Pacific  railroad  across 
it,  and  in  the  question  of  slavery  or  freedom  in  the  new  territory. 
All  of  these  factors  are  important  elements  in  explaining  the  genesis 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  mmus  the  repeal  feature.  They  would 
serve  equally  well  to  explain  the  genesis  of  such  an  act  after  1854. 
But  the  most  important  factor  of  all,  in  my  judgment,  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  serves  to  concentrate  the  force  of  all 
these  other  factors  and  to  focus  them  in  a  demand  for  definite  con- 
gressional action  at  a  definite  point  of  time,  was  the  schism  which 
had  rent  the  Democratic  Party  in  Missouri  during  the  preceding 
decade,  and  which  cuhninated  in  the  Missouri  senatorial  campaig^i 
of  1853-1854.  This  factor  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  which  is 
suflacient  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
plus  lis  most  distinguishing  feature,  early  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1854. 

Since  the  year  1844  there  had  existed  a  Wtter  factional  contest  m 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Missouri.  One  faction,  compriang  the 
conservatives  on  the  slavery  question  and  those  with  free-soil  sym- 
pathies, was  led  by  Coh  Thomas  H,  Benton.  The  other  faction  in- 
cluded the  radical  proslavery  men,  led  by  David  B.  Atchison  and 
James  S.  Green,  who  looked  to  John  C.  CJalhorai  f or  inspiration. 
After  several  years  of  plotting  and  strife,  the  Atchison  wing  of  the 
party  succeeded  in  1850  in  preventing  Benton's  reelection  to  the 
Senate.  According  to  the  reckoning  of  his  enemies,  this  defeat 
should  have  annihilated  Benton  poUtically,  but  herein  they  mis- 
calculated. In  tracing  Benton's  subsequent  poUtical  career  we  find 
a  clue  which  leads  us  straight  toward  what  I  am  convinced  is  the 
tme  exphination  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  with  the  section  which 
repealed  the  Missouri  compromise. 

Benton's  election  to  Uie  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  1862  was 
merely  an  episode  in  his  efforts  to  compass  his  restoration  to  <iie 
Senate  in  1853^1854  as  successor  to  the  leader  of  the  opposing  fac- 
tion, David  R.  Atchison.  The  same  fury  and  vehemence  and  vitu- 
peration that  had  distinguished  Benton's  senatorial  campaign  in 
1849  characterized  his  campaign  in  1852.  A  hostile  New  Orleans 
newspaper^  thus  describes  it : 

He  spared  no  pnbUc  or  personal  denimciation.  He  exhausted  every  expletive 
of  abuse.  He  ransacked  the  mtire  range  of  the  BngUsh  language  for  terms  of 
scorn  and  derision.  He  wared  no  character.  He  wavered  In  no  contest  He 
stmck  at  everything  and  everybody,  fiercely,  powerfully,  and  with  a  rude 
grandeur  of  gigantic  rage  and  hate.  He  waa  an  angry  Vulcan,  forging  and 
launching  thunderbolte  of  hate.  

1  New  Orleans  Crescent,  guotea  in  Jeiferson  Inquirer,  Aug.  28,  1852;  also  hi  Bay,  6», 
a.  87. 
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In  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  can  indicate  only  in  the 
briefest  way  some  of  the  steps  wMeh  marked  the  metamorphosis  of 
a  State  factional  ccmtest  into  an  issae  frau^t  with  the  most  serious 

national  consequences. 

It  was  an  important,  if  not  the  leading,  part  in  Col.  Benton's  plan 
of  campaign  in  1853  so  to  associate  the  organization  of  Nebraska 
Territory  and  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  St.  Louis  across 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific  that  the  people  of  Missouri  should  lock  upm 
the  establishment  of  the  territorial  government  as  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  the  railroad.^  In  the  execution  of  this  plan  Benton 
grossly  misrepresented  Atchison  as  not  only  not  favoring  the  rail- 
road but  as  fc^g  positively  hostile  to  it,  and  also  as  hostile  to  the 
organization  of  the  territorial  govemm^t  in  Nebraska ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  acting  in  opposition  to  the  most  important  interests  of  his 
constituents. 

As  a  direct  result,  we  find  a  great  reawakening  of  interest  in  Ne- 
braska Territory  late  in  1852  and  throughout  1853  among  the  people 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa  and  among  the  Wyandott  Indians.  Conse- 
quently, the  attitude  of  Senator  Atchison  upon  the  Territorial  ques- 
tion underwent  a  change  in  the  winter  of  1852-1853.  He  came  to 
realize  that  the  people  of  western  Missouri  in  particular,  his  own 
immediate  constitu^ts,  eagerly  favored  the  early  creation  of  a  Ter- 
ritorial government.  As  a  practical  politician  he  saw  that  there 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  notwith- 
standing his  own  previous  opposition  to  the  organization  of  Nebraska, 
due  in  part  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  therein.  Accordingly,  when 
the  Nebraska  bill  came  before  the  Senate  in  Mardi,  1853,  he  tamed 
as  graceful  and  as  dignified  a  political  somersault  as  was  possible 
and  indicated  his  willingness  to  support  the  bill  in  spite  of  the  obnox- 
ious compromise  restriction.^ 

From  Atchison's  remarks  in  the  Senate  upon  this  occasicm  and 
from  tiie  letters  of  Abelard  Quthrie,'  the  Wyandott  delegate,  writtm 
late  in  1852,  it  was  not  difficult  to  forecast  the  attitude  which  Benton 
and  Atchison  would  assume  in  case  an  issue  arose  wiiich  involved  the 
retenticm  or  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  as  applied  to  the 

1  Although  Benton,  as  early  as  1849  and  again  in  1850,  had  introduced  in  the  Senate 
two  bills  which  embodied  his  pretentious  plan  for  a  great  central  national  highway  ** 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  and  bad  made  two  speedies  tbereon  In  tb%  Senate,  I 
liave  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  belief  <m  the  part  of  Benton  that  a  territorial 
gOTemment  for  Nebraska  was  "indispensably  necessary,"  as  Prof.  Hodder  says,  to  tlM 
success  of  the  Pacific  railroad  prior  to  his  speech  at  Jackson,  Mo.,  late  in  October,  1852. 
(See  Ray,  Chapter  III.)  The  emphasis  which  Benton  placed  on  this  alleged  indispensa- 
bility  seems  to  me  to  have  been  designed  for  campaign  consumption  in  Missouri.  Inas- 
mneh  as  Prof.  Hodder's  theory,  to  be  discwsed  latw  in  this  paper,  rests  Tery  larg^ 
Qpon  the  aSBomption,  without  proof,  that  the  territorial  eavemmieot  was  "indispensably 
necessary"  to  the  Pacific  railroad,  I  shall  revert  to  the  matter  again.    (See  post, p.  2OT.) 

s  Congressional  Globe,  XXYI.  lUl  ff;  quoted  in  Ray,  102  if.    See  also  &8^,  112  IL 

*  Quoted  in  Ray,  87  SL 
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new  territory*  Upholding  the  power  of  GongreM  to  eaEclude  slavery 
fwom  the  territories,  Benton  would  certainly  oppose  aiiy  attempt  to 

repeal  the  old  restriction.  Denying  the  power  of  Congress  in  the 
premises,  Atchison  would  be  found  vigorously  supporting  a  direct 
or  even  an  indirect  repeal  of  that  restriction;  and,  a  fortiori,  would 
he  do  so  if  his  political  existence  seemed  to  depmd  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  Congress  adjourned  in  March,  1853,  the  Missouri  sena- 
torial campaign  ^  as  vigorously  renewed,  and  the  organization  of 
Nebraska  Territory  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
Bailroadi  owing  to  Benton's  tactics,  became  the  aUnmi^Mweiiig  issue. 
Benton  soon  visited  the  western  counties  of  the  State,  which  formed 
Atchison's  "stamping  ground,"  and  found  the  inhabitants  feverish 
to  get  across  the  river  into  the  rich  lands  of  Nebraska.  In  this  eager- 
ness Benton  perceived  an  opportunity  to  make  much-needed  political 
capital  for  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  rivaL  Shortly  thereafter 
he  proclaimed  the  startling  doctrine  that  Nebraska  was  then  legally 
open  to  immediate  settlement  without  the  necessity  of  further  action 
hy  Congress  or  by  the  Executive,  and  at  the  same  time  pledged  him- 
fielf  to  champion  a  Territorial  bill  at  the  next  mmm  of  Congress* 
Tbm  he  hoped  to  detach  from  Atchison  lyad  transfer  to  himsdf 
the  political  allegiance  of  those  populous  frontier  counties. 

Benton's  disconcerting  aggressiveness  in  declaring  Nebraska  legally 
open  to  settlement,  as  well  as  his  misrepresentation  of  Atchison's 
attitude  toward  the  Pacific  Bailroad,  althou^  in  ^tm  end  proving  a 
boomerang,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  seriously  weakening  Atchi* 
son's  position  as  a  candidate  and  of  compellin-g  him  to  act  upon  the 
defensive,  a  situation  relished  by  no  politician  who  is  opposed  by  a 
formidable  antagonist.  Indeed,  the  political  situation  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1853  was  full  of  difficulty  for  Atchison. 
In  order  to  recover  the  ground  lost  as  a  result  of  Benton's  unexpected 
maneuver,  Atchison  was  not  slow  to  see  that  he,  too,  must  adopt, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  an  aggresidve  Nebraska 
policy ;  but  it  must,  of  course,  be  one  essentially  different  from  tbat 
of  Benton.  In  this  crisis,  to  extricate  himself  from  a  most  embar- 
rassing position  in  which  his  very  political  existence  seemed  at  stake, 
he  boldly  announced  himself  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  Ne- 
braska, but  only  upon  the  ecndUian  that  tiie  anciemit  restriction  upon 
slavery  be  repealed  in  order  to  permit  his  slaveholding  c(mstituento 
to  enter  Nebraska  and  raise  hemp  with  the  help  of  their  slaves. 

This  was  the  Missouri  political  situation,  briefly  summarized,  at 
tlie  time  wheo  the  Thirty-third  Ckmgreas  met  in  December,  1858. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  that  the  most  important  issue  between  the 
warring  factions  in  Missouri  was  nothing  less  than  the  retention 
or  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Since  these  issues 
related  directiy  to  subjects  peculiarly  within  the  scope  of  oongfee* 


/ 
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€d<mal  action,  the  contest  was  certain  to  reappear  in  one  form  or 
another  at  Washington,  for  there  alcme  could  tiie  issues  be  finally 

determined.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that  Members  of  Congress 
who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  increasingly  acrimonious  discus- 
si<ms  in  Missouri  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1853  should  abruptly 
drop  all  their  personal  animosities  and  discard  their  interest  in  the 
Nebraska  question  as  soon  as  Congress  convened.  Not  only  the 
Missouri  newspapers  but  also  prominent  newspapers  of  the  East, 
both  northern  and  southern,  freely  expressed  the  belief  that  all  the 
questions  connected  with  the  Nebraska  movraa^t  in  Misscmri  would 
be  transferred  to  the  halls  of  Congress.^ 

At  any  rate,  with  Missourians,  lowans,  and  Indians  all  at  work, 
the  Nebraska  question  was  certain  to  assume  in  the  Thirty-third 
Oongrew  an  importance  far  greater  than  in  any  preceding  session* 
In  all  probability  it  would  have  caused  a  renewal  of  the  davery 
agitation  even  if  Senator  Douglas  had  not  been  in  Congress.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  territorial  question  came  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  and  Senator  Douglas  was  thus  compelled  to 
take  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  issues  diampioned  by  Atchiscm  and 
Benton.  He  was  obliged  to  act  either  witii  tiie  ccmservative  slavery- 
restrictionist  element  in  the  party  or  with  the  radical  pro-slavery 
wing  or  else  devise  some  middle  ground  upon  which  both  factions 
could  unite. 

That  Senat(»r  Atchison  ^ould  se^  to  influ^ioe  Doughis's  decisum 

was  not  unnatural  but  highly  probable,  especially  since  they  were 
not  only  fellow-partisans  but  also  close  friends.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  powerful  an  appeal  Atchison  could  make  for  the  incor- 
poration into  the  Dodge  Nebraska  l»ll  of  some  clause  which  should 
in  effect  repeal  the  old  compromise  restriction.  It  is  not  unfair  to 
argue  that  Atchison's  political  necessity  could  have  been  so  presented 
as  to  appear  to  be  Douglas's  great  political  opportunity.  In  the 
fir^  place,  by  championing  the  repeal,  Mr,  Douglas  would  be  assist- 
ing a  political  and  perscmal  frioid  in  dire  stankits.  Furtiiermore,  he 
would  be  placing  the  sotfthem  Democracy  under  obligation  to  him- 
self, and  thus  would  materially  increase  his  chances  of  obtaining  the 
presidential  nominaticm  in  1856.  The  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty w<mld  afford  ground  upon  which  the  rank  and  file  of  tiie 
factions  in  Missouri  might  unite  with  some  semblance  of  harmony, 
since  each  faction  there  had  but  recently  declared  in  favor  oi  that 
method  of  deciding  the  "  vexed  "  question ;  and  this  would  enhance 
the  popularity  of  the  measure  in  otlier  porti(MEis  of  the  West  Ready 
at  hand  was  a  plausible  justification  for  attaching  the  repeal  feature 
to  the  bill,  for  Democratic  newspapers  had  already  interpreted  the 
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compromise  of  1850  as  applicable  to  Nebraska.^  Loyalty  to  that 
compromise,  as  thus  interpreted,  could  be  made  a  test  of  political 
orthodoxy  in  New  York  where  also  the  party  was  "  in  distracted 

condition."  To  this  basis  for  the  repeal,  moreover,  objections  from 
either  of  the  two  national  parties  would  be  forestalled  by  the  doc- 
trine of  supersedui«,  for  both  parties  stood  committed  to  the  finality 
of  the  compromise  of  1850.  If,  in  addition  to  all  these  considerations, 
it  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  dogma 
of  popular  sove*eignty  as  a  cure  for  the  slavery  agitation,  then  it 
requires  no  abnormal  imagination  to  conceive  how  effectually  a  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  could  have  made  his  appeal  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  so  to  shape  the  Nebraska 
bill  as  to  meet  the  Missouri  political  situation.  In  a  word,  it  might 
have  been  represented  as  a  turning  point  in  Douglas's  political  career. 

At  any  rate,  we  all  know  what  followed.  Just  how  the  plan  em- 
bodied in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  bore  upon  the  old  fight  in 
Missouri  is  easily  explained.  After  passing  the  Senate,  the  bill 
repealing  the  compromise  came  before  the  House,  of  which  CoL 
Beaton  was  then  a  picturesque  member,  and  he  ^Yas  thus  compelled 
to  face  a  dilemma.  If  he  supported  the  Nebraska  bill  with  the 
repealing  clause,  he  would  go  counter  to  his  well-known  free-soil 
opinions  and  sympathies,  and.  in  consequence,  he  would  lose  the 
support  of  the  Missouri  restrictionists  in  t\v-  ensuing  August  legis- 
lative elections.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  oppose  the  bill,  he 
would  go  counter  to  his  recent  and  repeated  pledges  to  bring  about 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  territorial  government,  and  conse- 
quently would  be  certain  to  lose  the  suppoi-t  of  the  populous  pro- 
slavery  counties  on  the  western  border,  which  he  had  taken  such 
esdiraordinary  pains  to  win  over.  Either  course  involved  the  loss  of 
an  important  political  following  in  his  fi|^t  for  restoration  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  end,  Col.  lienton  spoke  and  voted  against  the  bill, 
thus  doing,  in  the  words  of  a  Missouri  newspaper  editorial,^  "  all  that 
his  worst  enemy  could  ask."  His  vote  largely  explains  his  defeat 
in  the  next  senatorial  election,  but  he  doubtless  derived  a  compensat- 
ing satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  Atchison  also  failed  of  reelection^ 

This,  in  greatly  condensed  outline,  is  my  theory  of  the  genesis  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  with  its  repeal  feature.   As  to  the  relative 

»  Quoted  In  Ray,  187  ff.  Prof.  Uodder  dismisses  the  Importation  by  Douglas  Into  Ui* 
Kansas-Nebraska  bUl  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Missouri  eompromise  had  been  superseded 
by  the  principles  o£  the  WMnpromtee  of  1860  (Jan.  20,  1854),  as  "  verbal  jugglery  Intended 
to  cow  bis  defeat"  To  this  method  of  historical  writinsr,  I  for  one  take  exception. 
There  is  evidence  which  tends  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  ot  repeal  by  supersednre  was 
not  an  invention  of  Douglas ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  considerable,  respectable, 
and  influential  portion  of  the  Democratic  Party  which  held  that  the  compromise  measai«» 
vt  18S0  had  eatabllAed  a  new  principle  to  be  fidlowed  to  the  creation  of  future  terri- 
tories •  and  that  their  views  had  been  publicly  expressed  editorially  in  leading  Democratic 
newspapen  weeks  before  Oe  appeuanoe  of  the  doetelae  in  the  Senate.   Prof.  Hodder 

ignores  this  evidence. 

'Biitorial  in  the  Missouri  BepabUam,  Mn.  14,  1854 ;  quoted  In  Bay,  ZM. 
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importance  of  Atchison,  Douglas,  and  Dixon  in  shaping  the  act,  I 
am  content  to  rest  n:^  oondnBiMi  on  the  probabilities  of  the  case  thus 
briefly  outlined,  in  order  to  sunplify  our  discussion  by  avoiding  con- 
troversy over  Atchison's  own  claims  in  the  matter  as  well  as  over  the 
testimony  of  CoL  Parker,  Francis  P.  Blair,  and  others,  which  is  a 
stumblingblock  and  rock  of  offense  to  some;  whereas  to  me  that 
testimony  seems  to  be  corroborative  and  cumulative  in  its  effect.* 

The  remaining  portion  of  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  unsoundness  of  Prof.  Hodder's  theory  of 
the  genesis  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act. 

Prof.  Hodder's  paper  on  The  Genesis  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska  Act  * 
illustrates  three  not  uncommon  defects  in  historical  writing,  namely, 
(1)  a  tendency  to  attach  to  past  events  and  discussions  an  impor- 
tance, based  upon  subsequent  developments,  which  is  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  that  felt  by  most  cwitemporaries,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
general  public.  (2)  The  oft-noted  and  criticised  tendency  to  write 
antebellum  history  chiefly  from  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Globe 
is  also  conspicuous ;  but  since  Prof.  Hodder  appears  to  rely  mainly 
upon  that  source,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  attempt  to  answer 
some  of  his  arguments  by  app^ling  to  the  same  source.  (3 )  EquaUy 
prominent  is  the  tendency  of  the  special  pleads  phiusibly  to  present 
all  the  evidence  that  supports  his  own  theories  and  to  overlook,  if 
not  to  ignore,  evidence  which  tends  to  establish  a  different  conclu- 
fflon.  The  specific  points  whidi  seem  to  justify  these  three  general 
criticisms  will,  I  think,  appear  clearly  if,  passing  over  the  intro- 
ductory and  irrelevant  portions  of  the  article,  we  analyze  carefnlly 
the  main  assertions  and  arguments,  together  with  the  evidence  or 
lack  of  evidiMice  upon  which  they  are  based. 

Prol  Hodder's  main  propositions,  as  I  understand  them,  are 
(1)  that  the  chief  factor  m  the  genesis  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
was  the  agitation  for  a  transcontinental  railroad; "  (2)  that  Doughis 
was  "  above  all  other  things  interested  in  the  railroad  development 

» See  Ray,  230  ff,  and  Appendices  C,  D,  and  B ;  alw  MR.  ««  PMttp  PhUllpe,  ^aotod  In 

^".^•"Se  G^llis^of  tJ;  Kansas-Nebraska  Act."  Wteconaln  State  Historioa  Society  P~- 

eeedings,  1912  ;  hereafter  cited  as  Hodder. 

3  Hodder  69.  Prof.  Hodder's  statement  (p.  70)  that  "  the  rivalry  [over  routM]  waa 
all  the  keener  because  it  was  supposed  at  that  time  that  not  more  than  one  VwMe  raO- 
way  would  ever  be  needed  and  that  the  llrrt  one  constractefl  woald  remain  the  permanent 
highway  across  the  continent  "wnB  to  be  disproved  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  Senate 
debates  In  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-second  Congress  over  the  Rusk  Pacific  railroad 
bUl.  For  example,  Seward,  of  New  York,  said  :  "  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  one  road 
across  this  continent  is  to  answer  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  perpetually  or 
for  any  long  time."    Cong.  Globe,  XXVI,  766.  „    ..^  ^ 

Prof.  Hodder  also  eMggerates  the  necessity  for  a  rndflc  railroad  via  the  South  Paw. 
Dewdas  himaelf  did  not  regard  the  South  Pass  as  essential.  On  Feb.  19,  1853,  he  said 
tathc  Senate  while  speaking  in  support  of  the  Rusk  bill :  "  When  I  used  the  expression 
•  South  Pass  '  in  an  Illustration,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  there  was  any  implica- 
tion, directly  or  Indirectly,  in  the  bill  that  would  indicate  that  U 
road.  I  wlU  go  further  and  say,  as  I  can  wy.  I  ^  wX;  beUere  nnte  ttla  hUl  t3«t  9m, 
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of  tiie  Weafc^;^  (3)  that  the  Croatia  of  a  t»rit(Mial  goyernmait  in 

Nebraska  was  ♦'indispensably  neoessaiy^  to  the  construction  of  the 

Pacific  railroac],2  and  that  these  two  subjects  "were  coupled  in 
Douglass  mind  from  the  beginning  of  his  national  career";^  (4) 
that  his  desire  to  prcnnote  western  raihroad  interests,  especially  those 
of  Chicago,  was  the  controlling  motive  which  indnosd  him  to  cham* 
pion  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill;*  (5)  that  in  order  to  insure  the 
passage  of  that  bill,  by  attracting  to  its  support  southern  votes  in 
Congress,  Douglas,  reluctantly  and  under  pressure,  added  the  clauses 
yfhich  repealed  the  Missouri  cmnproiiiise;'  and  (6)  that  Douglas 
can  not  fairly  be  charged  with  having  been  actuated  chiefly  by  sel&sh 
ambition  for  the  presidency,®  With  the  last  two  propositions  I  am  in 
general  accord,  but  upon  the  first  four  I  take  issue  with  Prof.  Hodder. 

Prol  Hodder  begins  by  saying  that  the  Kansas-Ndiraska  act  was 
the  resultant  of  ^  f  onr  distinct  elements.''  ^  Although  eadbi  of  these 

Pleree  would  locate  it  through  that  pass.  And  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  believe 
there  are  half  a  dozen  passes  throui2;h  the  mountains  practicable  for  a  railroad  south  of 
the  South  Pass,  where  it  could  be  located,  and  that  on  a  tolerably  direct  line,  without 
touching  any  one  of  the  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bUl  gives  the  sUghtest  advan- 
tage either  way  in  the  location  of  the  road.  I  helipve  a  central  portion  will  he 
■elected  under  it,  if  It  passes,  not  because  I  have  any  information,  but  simply  because 
It  is  being  left  to  the  Executive  to  do  justice  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  and  he 
win  have  a  due  regard  to  both  sections.  1  disclaim  any  idea  that  the  North  is  getting  the 
slightest  advantage  under  the  terms  here  used."    Cong.  Globe,  XXVI,  708. 

In  this  connection  it  wonld  he  interesting  to  know  the  circumstances  whidi  led  to  the 
rescinding  by  the  Illiaois  legislature  of  instmeti<»is  to  Illinois  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  support  the  Mil  of  the  preceding  session,  which  made  provision  for  the  con- 
struction of  both  a  northern  and  a  southern  road,  mentioned  by  Douglas  on  the  day  ot 
the  remark  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph.    See  Cong,  Globe,  XXVI,  714. 

Miodder,  71. 

^Hodder,  72,  74.  Prof.  Hodder  says  (p,  72),  " It  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the 
territory  through  which  the  road  was  to  be  built  be  organized  in  order  to  provide  means 
for  building  It  by  the  sale  of  land  and  in  order  to  provide  both  protection  and  business 
after  the  road  should  be  built.  Unless  the  northern  territory  could  also  be  organized,  the 
chance  of  securing  a  northern  route  was  lost."  Although  it  is  essential  to  the  validity 
of  Prof.  Hodder's  theory  that  this  indlspensatrflity  he  estahUsbed,  it  should  be  noted  that 
he  produces  no  evidence  to  prove  it.  The  assumption  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  unwar- 
ranted. (See  ante,  p.  267.)  Certainly,  in  the  lengthy  Senate  discussion  of  the  Rusk 
Pacific  railroad  bill  in  185o,  in  the  course  of  which  many  members  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  the  bill  took  part,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
which  indicates  at  all  conclusively  that  any  Senator  regarded  the  territorial  government 
as  in  the  least  degree  hidispensaUa  As  a  matter  id  fiiet  the  aobjaeta  ar«  not  eoaiM 
ta  the  Senate  MmU. 
Hodder,  76. 

*  Hodder,  71,  84. 

»  Hodder,  81,  85. 

«  Hodder,  85,  86 

T Hodder,  09.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  wtm  tte  resultant  of  fiv«  elements:  the  fonr 
which  Pro!  Hodder  names — (a)  the  agitation  for  a  transcontinental  railway,  (&)  tlie 
gaestion  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  (c)  the  local  demand  in  Missouri  and  Iowa  for  the 
organization  of  Nebraska  Territory,  and  (d)  the  activity  of  the  Wyandott  Indians.  These 
elements  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  act  minus  the 
repeal  of  the  Mlssonri  omiq^romise  restrictlim;  hnt,  tp  me  at  leaat,  they  do  not  seem 
taiMimt  to  e^^alB  the  genesis  of  that  aet  plus  the  repeal,  wh}di  is  the  most  important 
feature  eC  ^  act,  although  kept  in  the  background  in  the  paper  under  consideration. 
Neither  are  these  elements  sufficient  to  explain  why  the  act  and  repeal  came  in  the  year 
1854.  We  must,  therefore,  if  our  enumeration  is  to  be  complete,  add  a  fifth  elementf 
namely,  the  dissensions  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  Missouri  0<  nearly  )D  ye^'  standtll^ 
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ekments  is  dearly  difitinguishable  from  <^  otiier%  I  can  not  agnb 
with  Prof.  Hodder  that  they  were  "  distinct.''  To  me  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  they  acted  and  reacted  upon  one  another  in  a  most 
unmistakable  manner. 

Neither  can  I  agree  witli  his  assertion  that  of  these  elements  or 
factors  the  agitation  for  a  transcontinental  railroad"  was  ^the 
first  and  most  important."  We  must  remember  that  this  a^tation 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  20  years,  a  period  longer  than  that 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  Spanish- American  War,  before  Congress 
finally  passed  the  necessary  legislation  for  its  constnietiim.  The 
genesis  of  the  Euinsas-Nebraska  act  fell  in  the  first  half  of  that  long 
period  when  a  priori  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  there  was  much 
less  public  interest  in  the  subject  to  warrant  congressional  action  than 
in  the  years  which  just  preceded  the  final  legislation  of  1862.  Eight 
years  elapsed  after  the  enactm^t  of  the  Kansas^Nebradca  Inll,  and 
then  only  after  the  Civil  War  had  been  in  progress  a  year,  before 
Congress  felt  justified  in  making  the  first  definite  provision  for  the 
actual  construction  of  the  road.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Pacific 
railroad  project  was  not  an  important  subject  in  1853-1854,  especially 
in  certain  sections  and  in  S(»ne  minds  and  with  certain  eqpeeial  in- 
terests. But  it  requires  more  evidence  than  Prof.  Hodder  has  yet 
produced  to  proAe  that  the  subject  had,  in  those  years,  become  of 
sufficient  general  importance  to  justify  us  in  calling  it  the  first  and 
most  important"  element,  ^^the  mainspring,"^  in  the  app^Mim 
and  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

This  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  part  (a)  by  my  interpretation  of 
Douglas's  letter  to  Walker  and  Lanphier,  his  newspaper  friends  in 
Ulinoia^  written  in  Nov^ber,  1853,  and  which  Prof.  Hodder  citea' 
If  the  order  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  iliis  letter  ^likely  to  come 
before  Congress  and  the  phraseology  used  ^  of  any  significance, 
one  may,  I  think,  fairly  regard  the  Pacific  railroad  as  the  least 
important  of  the  subjects  which  Douglas  mentions.  Characteristi- 
cally, the  first  two  subjects  nuoitioned,  and  the  ones  whidi  I  think 
were  probably  "  uppermost "  in  his  mind,  were  (1)  tlie  distracted  con- 
dition of  the  party  and  the  importance  of  "  consolidating  its  power 
and  p^^tuating  its  principles  ";  and  (2)  the  mistakes  of  the  admin- 

*Tn  this  connertton  the  remarks  of  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  are  important:  "I  am 
sorry  to  see  an  advantage  taken  of  the  interest  excited  by  other  baslness  and  ^nestieM 
liefore  flie  Senate  to  def^t  this  measore^  The  resolution  In  rtiatloii  to  Cuba,  Central 
AlSkerIca,  to  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty,  British  Honduras,  the  Bay  Islands,  the 
Tehnantepec  grant,  and  the  Texas  debt  bill  have  each  and  all  of  them  been  magnified  into 
snbjects  of  far  greater  public  interest  than  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 
In  the  midst  of  so  many  more  Interesting  and  exciting  questions  It  is  difficult  to  get 
Senators  to  glTe  any  att^tton  to  such  a  project  as  tids.  Thft  truth  is  that  this  subject 
has  not  titis  advantage  of  the  outside  pressure  of  personal  and  indlTldual  interest  and 
Mldtnde  as  some  other  measures  hare.  AXi  fb»  Influeacsa  Of  fUs  Uad  are  Vg^tiU^  It** 
Cong.  Globe,  XXVII,  227  (Feb.  17.  1853). 

•This  letter  is  printed  in  fuU  in  Bay,  185-180. 
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istration,  especially  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoils,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  support  the  administration,  nevertheless;  but  the  difficulties 
ahead  of  it,  he  says, "  mmt  be  met  boldly  and  fairly."  (3)  There  is 
a  surplus  revenue  "  which  must  be  disposed  of,  and  (4)  the  tariff 
reduced  to  a  legitimate  revenue  standard."  (5)  "The  river  and 
harbor  question  must  be  met  and  decided."  And  finally  he  gets 
airoimd  to  mention  (6)  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  railroad  will  be  "a 
disturbing  element,"  etc.  Whether  this  order  of  topics  and  phrase- 
ology is  of  any  significance  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  can  not 
fairly  be  claimed  from  anything  in  this  letter,  written  less  than  a 
month  before  Congress  met,  that  Pacific  railroad  considerations  were 
"  the  mainspring  "  to  tiie  movement  for  the  organization  of  Nebraska 
Territory,  a  subject  which,  it  i^ould  be  noted,  is  entirely  unmen- 
tioned  in  this  letter.* 

(6)  It  should  be  further  noted  in  this  connection  that  less  than 
two  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  the  subject 
of  the  Pacific  railroad  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by 
any  national  party  to  be  mentioned  in  its  platform  of  1852;  and  even 
in  1856.  more  than  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  of  which 
we  are  told  that  the  mainspring  was  the  Pacific  railroad  agitation, 
there  is  no  mention  of  that  subject  in  the  Democratic  platform  or  in 
the  Whig  platform.*  In  that  year  only  the  new  Bepublican  Party, 
the  "  progressive  "  party  of  that  day,  felt  warranted  in  giving  the 
Pacific  railroad  honorable  mention  in  its  national  piatform.  It  w^as 
not  until  1860  that  the  subject  had  assumed  sufficient  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  Mr.  Douglas's  own  party  to  find  a  place  in  the 
Democratic  platform. 

Passing  to  his  second  main  proposition,  we  find  Prof.  Hodder 
asserting  that  "  above  all  other  things,  Douglas  was  interested  in  the 
railroad  development  of  the  West"  In  support  of  this  statement  he 
cites  (a)  Douglas's  well-known  actiidty  in  procuring  the  land  grant 
in  1850  for  the  Illinois  Central;  (b)  his  proposal  of  1845,  while  a 
Member  of  the  House,  for  land  grants  to  the  four  middle-western 
States  for  a  railroad  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Missouri  Eiver;  and  (c) 
his  bill  of  December,  1844,  for  the  organization  of  Nebraska  and 
Oregon  Territories,  which,  according  to  Douglas's  father-in-law,  pro- 
vided for  a  land  grant  to  these  Territories  for  a  railway  from  Mis- 
souri to  the  Pacific.  These  last  two  bills  are  cited  for  the  purpose  of 
{Rowing  that  the  creation  of  a  Territorial  government  for  Nebraska 

1 "  Had  Nebraska  and  the  Missouri  compromise  been  uppermost  in  his  [Douglas's] 
thoughts,  he  would  have  referred  to  the  subject;  for  the  letter  was  written  In  strict 
confidence  to  friends  from  whom  he  kept  no  secrets  and  htf ore  wtkom  he  was  not  wont  to 
pose."    lohnson,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  228. 

«Prof.  Hodder  says  (p.  84)  that  in  1856  *'  both  parties  declared  in  their  platforms  for 
a  transcontinental  road."  The  Whitr  and  Democratic  platforms  as  printed  in  Stan- 
wood's  History  of  the  Presidency  and  in  Cooper's  American  Politics  contain  no  such 
declaration* 
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and  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  railroad  were  coupled  in  Douglas's 
mind  from  the  beginning  of  his  national  career."^ 

If  this  be  true,  what  inference  shall  we  draw  from  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  Prof.  Hodder  indicates,  Mr.  Douglas  thereafter  was  silent 
on  these  important  and  so  vitally  related  subjects  for  a  period  of 
over  three  years,  from  December,  1844,  to  March,  1848,  during  whidi 
period  Asa  Whitney,  the  Jdm  the  Baptist  of  the  Pacific  railway 
movement,  was  going  up  and  down  the  land  not  wholly  unlike  "  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  Finally,  in  March,  1848,  Mr. 
Douglas,  then  serving  his  first  term  in  the  Senate,  broke  his  silence 
and  introduced  his  second  Nebraska  )>iU.  If  this  bill  contained  any 
evidence  that  the  Territorial  government  and  the  Pacific  railway 
were  "  coupled  "  in  Douglas's  mind.  Prof.  Hodder  does  not  mention 
the  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  apparently  the  impulse  resulting  in 
the  introduction  of  this  second  Nebraska  bill  came  not  from  the 
State  of  Illinctts  but  from  Missouri,  for,  three  months  before  Douglas 
introduced  this  bill,  a  Bepresentative  from  Missouri  and  a  Senator 
from  Missouri  had  presented  to  Congress  a  memorial  from  the 
legislature  of  that  State  which  argued  for  the  organization  of  Ne- 
braska Territory,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  This 
memorial  had  been  referred  to  Douglas's  Committee  on  Territories, 
and  not  long  thereafter  appeared  this  second  Nebraska  bill.  The 
following  December  (1848)  Douglas  introduced  his  third  Nebraska 
bill  and,  at  the  same  time,  bills  for  the  organization  of  Minnesota  and 
New  Mexico.  Here  again,  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  connecti<m 
of  the  Territorial  government  and  the  Pacific  railroad,  Prof.  Hod- 
der does  not  mention  it.  Then  there  ensued  a  period  of  over  four 
years  during  which  Douglas  did  not  introduce  or  report  any  biU  for 
the  organization  of  Nebraska. 

In  the  meantime  Douglas  did  introduce  one  bill  which  Prof.  Hod- 
der thinks  has  a  tendency  to  prove  Douglas's  great  interest  in  the 
Pacific  railroad.  In  April,  1852,  he  introduced  a  bill  "for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emigrant  route"  for  a  telegraph  line  and  overland 
mail  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  California  and  Or^on.  But  Prol 
Hodder  fails  to  give  us  Douglas's  own  explanaticm  of  how  he  came 
to  introduce  this  bill  at  this  particular  time-  With  some  show  of 
impatience,  it  seems  to  me,  Douglas  declared  that  "  Memorials  upon 
memorials  in  piles,  from  all  the  western  States  "  had  been  flowing 
mupon  the  Committee  on  Territories  during  this  session  of  Congress, 
"  memorials  for  the  protection  of  the  emigrant  lines  ♦  *  ♦  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean."  At  least  one  such 
memorial  had  come  from  Missouri,  having  been  drawn  up  in  Park- 

^The  first  Nebraska  blU  (1844)  apparently  originated  not  with  Douglas,  but  with 
fnuiam  WlUdns,  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  sntaUtted  to  Congress  in  Nerember, 
ISM.  (Bee  fiosM  BaeeiittPS  Doeoaeiits,  2 
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ville  on  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  presented  to  the  Senate 

by  Senator  Atchison  a  week  before  these  remarks  by  Douglaa.  In 
spite  of  all  this  AVestern  demand  for  the  protection  of  the  emigrant 
routes,  Mr.  Douglas  could  declare  to  the  Senate:  "I  was  not  ambi- 
tious to  come  forward  with  a  proposition  of  tiiis  kind."  ^  A  careful 
gtudy  of  the  debates  over  this  bill'  and  over  tiie  Busk  Pacific  Bail* 
road  bill  of  1853  which  was  substituted  for  it  in  the  Senate  fails  to 
disclose  any  distinguishing  enthusiasm  on  Douglas's  part  for  the 
railroad  bill,  or  that  there  was  any  vital  connection  between  the  two 
measures  in  the  mind  of  Douglas  or  of  any  otii^  member  of 
Senate. 

Another  point  which  I  wish  to  criticize  is  Prof.  Hodder's  reply  to 
my  objection  that  Douglas  was  not  controlled  by  Pacific  Railroad 
oonfliderations  or  else  he  Would  have  testified  to  ttkB  fact  when  de- 
fcoiding  himself  either  in  Omgress  or  upon  the  stump  for  his  part 
in  the  repeal.*  The  reply  of  Prof.  Hodder  is  that  Douglas  **  etmld 

^Cong.  Globe,  XXIV,  pt.  11,  1161,  168ft-S4. 

■That  this  Mil  at  its  Inception  had  no  connection  with  the  Pacific  railroad  question 
appears  from  Douglas's  statement  In  the  Senate  :  '*  It  is  an  important  bill,  I  admit,  but 
it  is  important  only  for  this  reason:  That  we  have  no  protection  provided  for  the  emi- 
grants, travelers,  and  traders,  and  tbe  mall  carriers  between  the  weetem  eetUttOeatft 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  mardere,  robberies,  and  all  smrts  <tf  aggreselona  are  eom- 
mitted  by  the  Indians  upon  our  people  while  they  are  passing  through  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. Some  protection  is  due  and  necessary  to  those  people  .  .  .  The  only  new 
principle  Introduced  into  this  bill  is  that  under  it  volunteers  are  to  be  raised  to  go  and 
build  these  [military]  posts  of  the  materials  along  the  line  .  .  Cong.  Globe 
^XIV,  pt.  II,  1684  (July  8,  1852).  Hits  fs  the  burden  of  his  entire  argument  for  thiH 
hilL  Semal  other  speakers  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  but  In  all  of 
Douglases  remarks  the  following  is,  I  think,  the  only  allusion  to  the  railroad :  "  Is  there 
a  man  in  this  body  who  does  not  know  that  this  Union  can  not  exist  unless  we  have 
some  means,  either  this  road  [i.  e.,  the  military  road]  or  a  railroad,  or  some  other 
means  of  communication  with  the  Pacific?"   Ibid..  1762. 

From  Prof.  Hodd^'s  summary  reference  to  titis  mnigrant  protection  Mil  of  1882  aiii 
to  l^e  Ruift  Pacific  Railroad  bill  of  1853  one  is  easily  led  to  infer  that  Douglas  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  substitution  of  the  railroad  bill  for  the  former  by  the  select 
committee  to  which  his  bill  had  been  referred  at  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Thirty-second  Congress,  I  am  unable  to  discover  that  Douglas  was  even  a  member 
of  this  select  committee.  Busk,  of  Texas*  was  the  dudrman*  and  without  doubt  tiM 
BioTliig  Spirit  In  the  coiamlttee.  Welte,  d  Culifomla  said :  "  I  know  and  1  admit  timt 
tt»  Senator  from  Texas  has  labored  more  assiduously  than  any  Senator  on  this  floor 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bill.  I  know  that  all  his  energies — and  great  they  are — have 
been  devoted  to  accomplish  this  jrreat  national  work,  and  that  the  section  of  the  Union 
from  which  I  come  owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  friendly  interest  he  ezhiUta 
in  it"    Cong.  Globe,  XXVI,  774  (Feb.  22,  1853). 

Of  the  two  bills,  Douglas  was  more  interested  in  that  for  the  protection  of  the  emi- 
grant route,  for  which  the  Rusk  bill  had  been  substituted.  This  will  appear  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  debates  upon  the  two  measures.  It  is  significant  that  two  or  three 
days  after  debate  upon  the  railroad  bill  closed  Douglas  revived  his  bill  to  protect  the 
emigrant  route  by  offering  it  in  modified  form  as  an  amendm^t  to  the  Army  appropria- 
tion Mil,  and  It  passed  the  Senate  In  this  form,  although  Uter  it  was  strtcken  out  in 
cenfamee.  This  Mil  could  not  hare  passed  the  Senate  had  any  Senator  believed  that 
it  had  any  vital  bearing  upon  the  route  of  the  railroad.  Senator  Bradbury,  of  Maine, 
had  opposed  the  emigrant  protection  bill  at  the  preceding  session  upon  the  specific  ground 
that  it  was  a  measure  **  that  would  embarrass  and  probably  defeat  the  railroad  by 
absorbing  the  means  necessary  for  that  purpose ; "  and  John  Bdl  opposed  Douglas's  rider 
ta  tiie  Army  appropHatton  bill,  saying,  "  it  wiU  retard  a  greater  ^ijjjrovement— a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific.'*  See  Cong.  Globe,  XXIV,  pt.  Ill,  VtM;  WOLp  XXtl,  845;  and  S«Aal» 
Journal,  2  sess.,  32  Cong,,  242  (Feb.  25,  18&3). 

•Sodder,  71,  85-fi6;  Bay.  242. 
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not  openly  favor  dUiAr  a  Chicago  or  a  St  Louis  terminal  witiiout 

losing  support  in  one  section  [of  Illinois]  or  the  other,"  meaning 
the  northern  section,  tributary  to  Chicago,  or  the  southern  section, 
tributary  to  St.  Louis.  In  other  words,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
with  its  repeal  of  the  Missouri  oompnmiise,  was  a  cleverly  devised 
scheme  to  benefit  Chicago  at  the  expense  of  southern  Illinois.  If 
this  was  the  true  purpose  of  the  bill.  Prof.  Hodder  is  quite  right  in 
his  reply;  such  a  purpose  Douglas  could  not,  of  course,  avow  pub- 
licly, because  it  could  be  made  to  appesjr  strangely  like  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  a  very  reckless  act  of  grapd  larceny  for  any  politician 
to  attempt  in  the  arena  of  national  politics.  But  to  my  mind  this 
reply  is  wholly  inadequate,  as  is  the  main  contention  underlying  the 
reply,  namely,  that  the  act  was  primarily  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
Chicago  interests.  In  the  first  place,  the  reply  is  merely  an  unsup- 
ported assertion  and  a  deduction  from  premises  liw  insufficiency  of 
which  I  am  trying  to  indicate-  Furthermore,  if  the  reply  gives  us 
the  real  reason  for  Douglas's  silence  it  belittles  the  political  keen- 
ness and  perspicacity  of  Douglas's  numerous  political  opponents.  If 
tlie  ezist^ce  of  subterranean  motive  is  so  perfectly  dear  to 
Prof.  Hodder  60  years  after  the  event,  and  without  any  direct  con- 
temporary evidence,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  existence 
could  have  escaped  exposure  in  the  debates  in  Congress,  on  the 
stump,  or  in  the  newspapers  in  those  days  when  Douglas  said,  if  my 
recollectiop  is  correct,  that  he  could  travd  from  Washingbm  to 
Chicago  by  the  light  of  his  own  burning  effigies;  or  that  it  could 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  of  our  historians  who  have  been  over 
this  period  so  carefully  ?  Prof.  Hodder  unfortunately  does  not  pre- 
set in  his  urUcle  a  scintilla  of  contemporary  testimcn&y,  direct  or 
hearsay,  to  support  his  reply  to  my  objection.^ 

Over  against  the  lack  of  evidence  of  distinguishing  interest  or 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Douglas  in  either  Nebraska  Territory  ^  or 
the  Fucific  Bailroad,  let  ua  set  the  evidence  of  such  activity  and 
intere&it  pomiiig  from  the  Stftte  of  MissKmri.  The  fourth  Nebraska 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Willard  P.  Hall,  of  Missouri, 
in  December,  1851;  and,  in  July,  1852,  Senator  Atchison,  of  Mis- 
souri, presented  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  citizens 

^AUbQUgb  Prof.  Hodder  takes  exception  to  my  claim  that  the  Senate  vote  of  March, 
on  Uie  NMrnute  UU  ta^cates  tbrnt  the  opposiUon  to  the  bill  was  connected  with 
the  choice  of  route  for  tte  Pftdle  BaHrood,  he  eomee  anmnd  to  enhetaalUtlly  tiie  same 
eoQclusions,  namely,  that  ^tk^  situation  was  too  cooqptac  to  naAer  It  nssntMe  to  inter- 
pret the  vote  from  any  single  point  of  view  "  (p.  79). 

*This  seeming  lack  or  interest  in  Nebraska  Territory  on  the  part  of  Douglas  is  all 
tlie  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-second  Con- 
gvese  (necenher,  1851),  several  pettttoas  frmn  Inhahitants  of  his  own  State,  as  well  as 
of  Indiana,  for  the  orgi|nlsati<m  ot  Nebraska  Territorj  were  presentsa  to  tb»  Icaateb 
some  of  them  by  Douglas  himself,  and  Wise  iiafjiilllfl  to  Ma  roBMnlttm  m  TsiiUmilss, 
iSeaate  Journal,  190,  330,  346,  47&) 
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in  Parkville.  on  the  western  border  of  Missouri,  asking  for  the  early 
organization  of  Nebraska  for  the  protection  of  the  emigrant  route, 
but  making  no  reference  to  the  Pacific  BailroacL  Again,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  reintroduced  his  Nebra^  bill 
(called  the  Richardson  bill  by  Prof.  Hodder),  which  was  the  first 
of  the  series  of  Nebraska  bills  to  pass  either  House  of  Congress.  It 
is  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill  in  the  House  in  February,  1853,  that 
we  have  the  two  incidental  references  of  Hall,  of  Missouri,  and 
Eichardson,  of  Illinois,  to  an  opposition  to  the  bill  based  upon 
Pacific  Railroad  considerations.  When  isolated,  these  remarks  seem 
to  haA^e  the  significance  attached  to  them,  I  admit;  but  when  read 
carefully  along  with  the  entire  context,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  litUe, 
if  any,  justification  for  the  importance  which  has  been  attached  to 
them.^  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Nebraska  bill  of 
the  Thirty-third  Congress,  which  ultimately  passed  as  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act,  was  not  introduced  by  Douglas,  but  by  Senator  Dodge, 
of  Iowa,  and  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Missouri. 

Prof.  Hodder  seems  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  activity  of  the 
Iowa  people,  especially  Senator  Dodge,^  and  properly  so.  Even  be- 
fore the  Hall-Richardson  bill  had  passed  the  House  in  February, 
1853,  Senator  Dodge,  apparently  dissatisfied  with  the  inactivity  of 
the  C(»nmittee  on  Territories,  seems  to  have  attempted  to  prod  that 
committee  into  activity  by  introducing  a  resolution  early  in  1853, 
which  was  adopted,  actually  instructing  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories "to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  a  territorial  government 
for  .  .  .  Nebraska."* 

On  the  other  hand.  Prof,  Hodder  seems  strangely  blind  in  his 
article  to  evidence  of  similar  activity  with  respect  to  obtaining  land 
grants  for  railways  on  the  part  of  Senator  Atchison  of  Missouri. 
The  latter's  record  in  Congress  shows  quite  as  much  active  and 
efficient  interest  in  obtaining  sudi  grants  f<n*  railroads  across  Ifis- 
souri,  as  preliminaries  to  the  transcontinental  road,  as  the  record 
of  the  Senators  from  Illinois  and  Iowa.    The  very  year  in  which 

^Prof.  Hodder  Is  correct  in  saying  tliat  I  erroneously  sbtte  that  HaU's  remarks  are 
tlie  only  ones  in  wttteh  reference  Is  made  to  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  In  the 

House  debates  on  the  Nebraska  biU  in  1853  (p.  78,  b.).  I  overlooked  the  brief  allnslon 
to  the  subject  by  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  which,  however,  Prof.  Hodder  erroneously  says 
that  I  quote  (Ray,  241).  He  also  erroneouaJy  quotes,  as  having  been  made  by  Hall,  the 
remark  which  Richardson  made  (p.  78).   The  error  is  immaterial,  however. 

*  Mention  Is  also  made  of  the  bill  Introdneed  by  Senator  Jone0>  of  Iowa,  In  March, 
1852,  and  amended  by  Senator  Dodge,  providing  for  a  land  grant  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  two  railroads  across  the  State  of  lowa,  mpptoeaMy  as  prelinUaaries  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  road. 

^  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Prof.  Hodder^  nor  does  he  mention  the  fact  that  active 
interest  among  the  people  of  western  Iowa  In  the  Neteaska  qnestloa  In  1858  seems  to 
be  directly  traceable  to  tbB  Interest  and  melMty  whld^  had  ^erloasly  dev^oped  In 
lilsaoarl  and  among  the  Wyandotts.  The  earliest  evidence  of  Iowa  interest  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  appears  in  October,  1853,  when  Iladley  D.  Johnson  was  elected 
Territorial  Delegate.  Senator  Dodge's  visit  to  western  Iowa  occurred  the  following 
month.    (See  Hadley  IX  Johnson's  statement,  quoted  in  Ray,  175  ff.) 
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Douglas  procured  the  land  grant  for  the  Illinois  Central,  Senator 
Atchison  had  introduoed  bills  which  subsequently  became  laws,  pro- 
viding for  land  grants  to  aid  in  the  ccmstruction  of  a  railway  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  western  limits  of  Missouri;  and  even  before  that, 
Atchison  had  introduced  bills  which  became  laws,  providing  for  a 
land  grant  for  a  railroad  from  Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph  in  Missouri. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  cite  as  much  evid^ce  of  legislative 
activity  on  the  part  of  Atchison  connected  with  the  omstruction  of 
preliminary  sections  of  a  transcontinental  system  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  before  1864.^  Moreover,  in  Atchi- 
scm's  case  the  success  of  railroad  legislation,  especially  in  1853  and 
1854,  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  his  political  influence  at 
home.  About  this  last  point  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  there  is  no 
need  for  conjecture  or  mere  assertion ;  the  evidence  is  indubitable  and 
unimpeachable.  Atchison  thus  had  a  direct  personal  interest  and 
motive  in  promcrfing  Netnudka  and  Pacific  railway  iegislaticm  whidi 
has  not  yet  been  esdiablished  in  the  case  of  Douglas. 

It  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  events  of  1853  and  1854  that  the  weak- 
nesses of  Prof.  Hodder's  article  as  a  piece  of  special  pleadiag  are 
perhaps  most  ccmspieuous.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  an  unfair,  but  ratber  the  obvious,  interpretation  of  what  Prof. 
Hodder  says  about  the  visit  of  Col.  Manypenny,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  to  the  Nebraska  country  in  the  summer  of  1853,^  to 
say  that  the  statement  seems  calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  oommiasion^s  visit  was  in  smne  way  unexplained,  inteately 
connected  with  the  choice  of  the  route  f<nr  the  Padfic  Railroad,  and 
that  his  return  without  having  negotiated  any  treaties  of  cession  with 
the  Tnd^ftTift  was  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  rush  through  the  choice  of  a 
southern  route,  in  order  to  prevent  whidi  Douglas  felt  that  ^'  if  any- 
thing was  to  be  done  to  prevent  it,  it  must  be  done  quickly  wgo,  his 
support  in  the  following  winter  of  the  Nebraska  bill  plus  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise.^   No  evidence  or  authority  is  cited  in 

^  See  Ray,  77-80,  and  footnotes. 
•Hodder,  80. 

'Ibid,,  80.  For  Prof.  Hodder's  further  assumption  that  Douglas  blocked  the  building 
of  the  southern  road,  "which  in  1853  was  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishment,"  I  can  find 
no  warrant.  Where  evidence  may  be  found  to  justify  this  assertion.  Prof.  Hodder 
nowhere  indicates.  Yet,  in  order  to  explain  why  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  came  in  1854, 
it  Is  nicmtlsl  for  Mm  flrady  to  establish  tills  point.  In  tbe  Senate  detwte  on  ttie  BnSk 
UIl  In  186S  I  am  nuMe  to  And  tbe  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion.  That  bill,  which 
was  discussed  at  length,  did  not  fix  upon  aaj  route,  but  left  tbe  choice  to  tbe  incoming 
President  after  the  necessary  surveys,  for  which  the  bill  carried  an  appropriation.  For 
this  very  reason  not  a  few  Senators  supported  the  bill  who  would  liave  opposed  it  had 
it  specified  any  route  ftw  tiie  railroad.  Dooi^  himself  sapportod  tiie  MIL  (See  wt«» 
p.  267.) 

The  surveys  which  Prof.  Hodder  mentions  (pp.  78-79)  were  not  submitted  tb  Congress 
until  1855.  If  Douglas  was  excited  in  the  winter  of  1853-54  by  the  fear  of  a  snap  " 
selection  of  the  southern  route,  his  fears  were  groundless.  A  simple  inquiry  at  tbe  proper 
office  in  Washington  would  have  elicited  the  fact  that  the  surreys  would  not  be  ready 
te  that  iBMiia  U  OoMBMb 
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support  of  this  cavalier  treatment  of  Manypenny's  visit  to  Nebraska. 
If  we  may  assume  that  in  his  snbsequ^t  report*  Cot.  MaAypenny 
told  the  truth — and  his  veracity  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
impeached— the  reason  given  for  his  failure  to  negotiate  treaties  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  southern  route.  On  the  contrary, 
the  commisdioiner  distinctly  states  that  his  failure  wiis  due  to  the  ex- 
citement stirred  up  among  the  Indians  by  reason  of  Benton's  extraor- 
dinary claim,  made  in  his  campaign  in  1853  to  defeat  Atchison  for  ^ 
reelection  to  the  Senate,  that  Nebraska  was  then  legally  opea  to  settle- 
HMmt  by  white  people  withtNit  the  necessity  of  preliminitry  treaties  of 
cession  on  the  part  of  the  Indiftlis  ta  of  any  act  of  Congress  establish- 
ing a  territorial  government. 

From  the  little  that  Prof.  Hodder  says  of  this  senatorial  cam- 
paign in  Missouri  cme  might  infer  that  it  was  a  ptu^ly  one-sided, 
ex  pbrte,  B^tonian  aff&ir  in  which  Benton  was  running  upon  a 
platform  "  of  a  Missouri  terminal  for  the  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
immediate  opening  of  Nebraska  to  settlement  in  order  to  secure  it 
[the  Missouri  terminal]."  He  has  nothing  Whatever  to  say  about 
the  equally  vigimnis  and  spirited  campaign  thftt  Atchison  WaS  con- 
ducting for  his  own  reelection  nor  of  his  pledges  on  the  stump  and 
in  the  press  to  support  a  Nebraska  bill  which  should  accomplish,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  slave-holding  constituents  in  western  Missouri, 
exactly  what  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  accdmpliiiied.  All  this  was 
taking  place  in  Missouri  while  Mr.  Douglas  was  enjoying  himself, 
let  us  hope,  on  a  six  months'  European  trip,  during  which  time  the 
question  of  a  Territorial  government  for  Nebraska,  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  new  Territory,  Missouri's  interest  in  the  roiite  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  interest  of  the  Wyandott  Indians  therein 
had  all  become  inextricably  involved  with  the  political  fortunes  of 
Atchison  as  well  as  Benton. 

Prof.  Hodder  also  makes  the  unsupported  assertion  that  "The 
(ttganization  €i  Nebraska  wtus  not  needed  by  the  t^estward  move- 
ment, as  there  were  still  in  Missouri  thousands  of  acres  of  unoccu- 
pied land;  but  it  was  indispensable  to  a  Missouri  terminus  for  the 
Pacific  Bailroad."  Now,  it  may  be  txm  that  the  oigamzation  Of 
Nebraska  was  liot  needed,  for  the  reason  by  l^f .  Rbdde^, 
but  there  is  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  people  of  Missouri 
thought  and  claimed  that  it  was  needed  by  the  "westward  move- 
ment." Prof.  Hodder  can  not  have  read  carefully  the  weU-knowll 
book  of  J.  Madison  Cutts,  the  ptwd  father-in-law  of  D6tigIaS, 
which  he  cites  as  an  authority  upon  other  points,  or  else  he  would 
liave  discovered  this  passage,  purporting  to  come  from  Douglas 

*llw  iMm  iBiMimttkteltMmM,  1  mm^      Cobg..  vt.  U  M  it,  Ste»  t;  quoted  la 
iitk  In  lUt.  IM.  iM  idlM* 
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himself,  respecting  the  necessity  for  the  organizatidii  of  Nebraska 
Territory.   Please  observe  the  prominence  h^  given  to  political 

conditions  in  Missouri  and  also  the  statement  respecting  the  pur- 
pose of  Col.  Manypenny's  visit  to  the  Nebraska  Indiftng.  The  pas- 
sage referred  to  is  as  follows: 

In  the  meantime  [1844-1853]  the  passion  of  the  western  people  for  emigration 
had  become  so  aroused  that  they  could  no  longer  be  restrained ;  and  Col.  Benton, 
who  was  a  candidate  in  Missouri  for  reelection  to  the  Senate  in  1852  and  1853, 
so  far  yielded  to  the  popular  clamor  as  to  advise  the  emigrants  \^o  had  assem- 
bled in  a  force  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  on  the  western  border  of  Missouri, 
carrying  their  tents  and  wagons,  to  invade  the  territory  and  take  possession, 
in  defiance  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which,  if  executed,  must  Inevitably  have  precipitated  an  Indian 
war  with  all  those  tribes. 

When  this  movement  on  the  part  of  Col.  Benton  became  known  at  Washington, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  dispatched  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  [CoL  Manypenny]  to  the  scene  of  excitement,  with  orders  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Fort  Leavenworth  to  use  the  United  States  Army  in  resisting 
the  invasion  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  restraining  the  emigrants  by  persuasion 
and  remonstrances.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  agreement  of  the  emigrants  that  they  would  encamp  on  the  westerh 
borders  of  Missouri  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  CSongress,  in  order  to 
see  if  Congress  would  not  in  the  meantime  by  law  open  the  country  to  emigra- 
tion. When  Congress  assembled  at  the  session  of  1853-54,  in  view  of  this  state 
of  facts.  Mr.  Douglas  renewed  his  [sic]  Nebraska  act,  which  was  modified,  prid- 
ing dis(^us8ion,  by  dividing  into  two  Territories,  and  became  the  KansalK 
Nebraska  act  From  these  facts  you  can  draw  your  own  ooiMdusioas  urtiMlter 
there  was  any  necessity  for  the  organiaatkto  «xC  the  T&txtHXf  and  eC  cottgCW- 
j^nal  action  at  Omt  tlma^ 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  Was  force  or  persuasion  used  upon 
Douglas  to  accomplish  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise?  And 
if  so,  who  employed  this  force  or  persuamim?  Prof.  Hoddw  mys 
tikat  ^Douglas  did  not  originally  intoid  to  repeal  <lie  Miesoiiri  com- 
promise, but  having  made  one  concession  he  made  a  second,  and  then 
was  forced  to  make  a  third  and  a  fourth,"  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  mutations  which  the  bill  underwent  in  tfa^  Senate,  and 
Douglaa^^ yielded  to  pressure.'''  In  tliis  last  sttttetMnt  Prol  Hodder 
is  quite  right;  bnt  it  is  his  answer  to  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
question,  whence  came  this  pressure,  to  which  I  take  exception.  He 
asserts  in  a  footnote  that  "  it  was  Dixon  who  forced  direct  repeal,"  * 
and  latet  en  aaserta  that  Deuglag'ii  ^^baad  waa  further  immd  by 
Dixoit'smoticm  for  direct  repeal  of  ^IGflsouri  This 

^J.  Madiaon  Catts^  A  firief  Treatise  upon  Constitutional  and  Party  QnestionB,  90-ei; 
quoted  in  Ray,  16a-l64,  n.  128.  See  atso  Atchison's  ugtMk  bl  tbi^  flitiiitii.  Mtfdi,  18ltt» 
CoBg.  Glebet  XXVI,  1111  ff. ;  quoted  in  Ray,  102  ff. 

'Hodder,  81.  Douglas  himself  afterwards  admitted  this  in  a  speech  at  the  Illinois 
State  Afriettltnna  Mr  October,  1854,  wimk  le  wU,  was  no  volunteer  in  this 
matter.  It  deTOlved        M     i  aMy.*"  tMf»Mk 

8  Hodder,  78» 
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is  all  that  Prof.  Hodder  has  to  say  upon  this  important  point,  except 
that  in  a  footnote  he  seems  unwilling  to  concede  that  by  any  possi- 
bility, still  less  any  probability,  this  pressure  could  have  come  from 
Senator  Atchison  of  Missouri.^ 

In  other  words,  Prof.  Hodder  claims  that  a  Whig  Senator  from  a 
State  which  apparently  was  not  peculiarly  interested  in  the  Pacific 
£ailroad  or  in  the  Territorial  question  could  have  forced  Douglas 
to  a  course  of  action  which  a  Senator  belonging  to  Douglases  own 
party  and  coming  from  a  State  where  the  Nebraska  and  allied  ques- 
tions had  been  prominent  issues  for  months  previous  could  not  ac- 
complish. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  the  Dixon  pressure 
— ^perhaps  persuasion  would  ^  a  better  term— may  have  had  some 
w^^t  with  Douglas,  for  there  is  some  evidence  tending  to  prove 
that.  But  from  this  admission,  it  does  not  follow  that  pressure  or 
persuasion  could  not  have  come  from  other  sources  also,  particularly 
from  Atchison,  who  was  a  ftiend  of  both  Douglas  and  Dixon.* 
Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  any  subsequent  claims  made 
by  Atchison,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  is  there  anything  unreasonable 
or  even  improbable  in  the  suggestion  that  pressure  or  persuasion 
coming  from  a  personal  friend  and  a  fellow  partisan  who  was  fighting 
for  his  political  existence  should  have  been  quite  as  effective  with 
Douglas  as  any  pressure  that  might  have  come  from  a  Whig  Senator 
serving  the  unexpired  term  of  Henry  Cla}  ?  In  this  case,  the  proba- 
bilities are  supported  by  evidence,  irresi)ective  of  Atchison's  own 
claims,  which  is  not  impeached  by  Prof.  Hodder,  nor  even  mentioned 
by  him.' 

But,  says  Prof.  Hodder  in  a  footnote,  ^Atchison  was  allied  with 

the  Calhoun  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  would  not  have 
fathered  a  bill  which  assumed  popular  sovereignty."*  It  is  true 
that  Atchison  was  allied  with  the  Calhoun  wing  of  the  party ;  I  will 
go  further  and  say  that  f years  he  had  been  one  of  the  bright  and 
shining  leaders  of  that  wing  of  the  party  in  IhGssouri.  But  Prof. 
Hodder's  assertion  assumes  that  a  practical  politician,  fighting  for 
his  political  existence,  did  not  modify  his  position  in  order  to  win 
redection  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  slaveholding  constitu* 
ents."  This  is  precisely  what  Atehison  did,  and  for  the  inoonsisteiM^ 
he  was  vehemently  denounced  by  his  enemies  in  Missouri.  Neverthe- 
less, under  the  circumstances  existing  there,  it  was  the  only  course 
left  for  him  to  take  in  the  face  of  Benton's  disconcerting  tactics  in 
1858.  His  inconfflstency  was  rendered  less  damaging  tiian  one  might 
suppose  by  his  bemg  able  to  plant  himself  squarely  upon  the  resolu* 

1  Hodder,  73-74,  BOle, 

"See  Ray.  273. 

s  See  Ray,  Chs.  VII  and  VIII. 

*  Hodder.  73-74. 
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s  adopted  by  tbe  Missouri  Legislature  of  1845,  wherein  the  prin- 
le  of  popular  sovereignty  had  been  formally  indorsed,  as  well  as 
similar  resolutions  more  recently  adopted  by  numerous  popular 
otings  in  Missouri.  The  evidence  that  this  change  of  attitude  on 
e  part  of  Atchison  actually  took  place  is  incontrovertible,  although 
ored  by  Prof.  Hodder.^ 
But  what  was  the  ultimate  purpose  in  Douglas's  yieli^ing  to  pres* 
sure?  Prof.  Hodder  answers,  and  I  agree  with  him  so  far,  that 
"His  object  was  to  clearl}^  secure  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
at  any  cost,"^  and  that  "he  yielded  to  pressure  to  save  the  party" 
which  was  "in  distracted  condition."  Further>|^  he  tells  us,  and 
again  I  concur,  that  Douglas  was  "an  opportunist  in  politics."* 
Now  why  does  not  Prof.  Hodder  tell  us  where  tlie  party  stood  in  pe- 
culiar need  (/f  salvation,  where  it  was  in  a  peculiarly  "  distracted  con- 
dition," and  where  lay  Douglas's  greatest  opportunity  to  play  the  part 
of  "  an  opportunist  in  politics  "9  Had  these  questions  been  answered 
from  the  evidence  in  the  case,  we  should  have  been  informed  that  in 
New  York  and  Missouri  the  Democratic  Party  was  rentlwith  dissen- 
sions as  in  no  other  States  in  the  Union ;  that  in  New  York  we  find 
dear-cut  enunciations  in  the  Democratic  press  of  the  doctrine  of  su- 
persedure  applied  to  Nebraska  some  weeks  before  Douglas  proclaimed 
it  in  the  Senate:  that  in  Missouri,  Atchison  and  Benton  had  been 
,  waging,  on  the  stump  and  in  the  press  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1853,  perhaps  the  bitterest  political  campaign  that  has  evm  been 
waged  in  American  State  politics;  that  the  leading  issues  in  this 
campai^  related  to  the  organization  of  Nebraska,  the  permission  or 
prohibition  of  slavery  therein,  and  the  Pacific  Railway — all  of  them 
subjects  within  the  peculiar  province  of  Congress  to  consider  and 
determine,  and  in  which  tihe  people  of  Missouri  appear  to  have  been 
more  generally  interested  tiian  the  people  of  any  other  State,  not 
excepting  Iowa.  Why  does  not  Prof.  Hodder  tell  us  that  durina  this 
campaign  Atchison  had  repeatedly  given  pledges  to  his  slaveholding 
constituents,  who  were  eager  to  enter  Nebraska  with  their  slaves,  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  old  restriction  upon  slavery 
in  that  Territory  at  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-third  Congress;  and 
further,  that  the  form  in  which  the  repeal  of  that  restriction  was 
finally  consummated  fitted  in  exactly  with  the  political  needs  of 
Atchison  at  just  ihia  time;  that  the  method  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  slavery  question  in  ihe  new  Territory  harmonized  per- 
fectly with  the  method  formally  recommended  to  Congress  by  the 
Missouri  Legislature  and  upon  which  Atchison  had  firmly  planted 
himself  in  1S53;  that  Missouri  newspapers  early  in  1854  saw  the 

iSee  Bay,  Ch.  VL 
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direct  connection  between  this  early  expression  of  the  Missouri  Le^ 
lature  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  provisions  in  the  pendi 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill;  that  the  Washington  correspondents  of 
principal  newspapers  in  Missouri  and  in  the  East  perceived  t 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  bearing  whic 
the  various  changes  in  the  Nebraska  bill  would  have  upon  the  contest 
going  on  in  Alissouri  ?  ^  These  are  facts  which  are  not  disproved  by 
anything  contained  in  Prof.  Hodder's  article;  indeed,  to  establish 
his  main  propositions  he  is  obliged  to  ignore  them.  But  surely,  if 
anywhere,  here  in  Missouri  existed  an  ideal  situation  for  one  who  was 
*'  an  opportunist  in  politics." 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  find  myself  unable  to  extend  a  more 
cordial  welcome  to  this  new  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act.  In  a  word,  the  theory  is  inadequate  to  explain  why 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  added  to  the  act,  or  why 
the  passage  of  the  act  occurred  in  1854,  and  neither  sooner  nor  later. 
It  can  be  established  only  by  producing  new  evidence  or  by  ignoring 
a  large  amount  of  evidence  supporting  a  different  theory.  It  is 
of  course  quite  possible  that  in  time  evidence  will  be  discovered 
which  will  supply  all  the  deficiencies  which  I  have  pointed  out.  My 
contention  now  is  merely  that  as  Prof.  Hodder  has  presented  his«case, 
we  must  return  a  Scotch  verdict,  '^Not  proved.'' 

It  seems  to  me  that  Prof.  Hodder  took  a  much  more  defensible 
position  when,  in  reviewing  my  book  in  "  The  Dial,"  ^  he  said — 

The  question  as  to  what  was  Douglas's  motive  remains  very  much  the 
same  as  beforo.  It  is  necessarily  a  matt^  of  pure  conjecture,  since  there 
is  no  parUde  (tf  [direct]  evid^ce  bearing  upon  it  His  primary  pnrpcise 
pNritmbly  was  to  secure  the  success  of  the  bill,  since  the  fate  of  the  Rtchnnlscm 
[Hall]  bill  had  shown  that  Nebraska  conld  not  [?]  be  oi^:anhGed  under  the 
'Missouri  restriction.*  His  most  probable  seocmdary  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  to  cimipromise  cpfiOtAng  q^inions  in  his  own  party  with  respect  to  slavery 
1  in  the  territories. 

1  See  Ray,  Chs.  YII  and  VIII. 
« Issue  of  Sept.  1.  1909,  120  ff. 

•Contra:  The  passage  of  the  Hall  (Richardson)  bUl  In  the  Honse,  1853,  and  DorgluB's 
ranarics  In  ^  Scsi^te  to  tbe  effect  that  he  knew  the  Mil  woiU4  pass  if  it  coold  lie  brought 
to  a  vote.  I  have  not  taken  pains  to  verify  Prof.  Hodder's  aaeertions  with  r  - 
Douglas's  interest  in  Pacific  Railway  legislation  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska 
act.  Until  supported  by  other  than  inferential  evidence,  they  have  no  tendency  to  prove 
Douglas's  great  interest  In  the  Pacific  Railroad  before  1854,  whatever  the  extent  of  hla 
interest  may  have  been  after  that  date.  May  it  n<»t  he  tliat  Douglas's  apparent  totereftt  ia 
the  Paelflc  Railroad  during  ^ad  aftar  1854  waa  the  effect*  not  the  cana^  of  tbe  Kansaa- 
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